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Abstract 


The development of English-speaking skills is of paramount importance in today’s 
thriving society as students need to communicate fluently and accurately in a myriad of different 
scenarios. The speaking skill is considered to be one of the most difficult skills to master because 
learners in the EFL context lack opportunities to interact and use the target language in authentic 
communicative settings. The development of communicative competence in language learners, 
despite teachers’ efforts to teach speaking skills, is not evident in the EFL context. When 
considering the challenges of teaching speaking skills, literature suggests that the implementation 
of learner-centered teaching acknowledges students’ voices as central to the learning experience, 
thereby improving learners’ speaking skills (Larasati, 2018). This approach to teaching speaking 
skills also allows students to take part in the responsibility for building language competence; 
and it helps to shift the focus of learning from teacher to students, which enhances learners’ 
critical and higher-order thinking skills. Learner-centered teaching has proven to be a teaching 
approach consistent with constructivist learning theories that increase students’ intrinsic 
motivation and self-efficacy in performing specific language skills. Therefore, this project seeks 
to provide a meaningful workshop for in-service teachers to implement learner-centered 


communicative activities in EFL classes. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


Today’s globalized world demands learners who are independent language users and can 
communicate critically and spontaneously on a myriad of local and international topics. As a 
former EFL instructor, I noticed the struggle English language students had in terms of 
communicating fluently and accurately using the target language. This has motivated me to find 
different teaching strategies to help students overcome this lack of developed English-speaking 
ability. One of the issues that has contributed to this lack of communicative language proficiency 
is the traditional approach of teachers and language instructors to language teaching, which tends 
to be teacher-centered in nature. 

Despite teachers’ efforts to help learners become competent English language users, most 
classroom activities and teaching practices are still focused on teachers’ instruction, giving 
minimal attention to learners’ active roles and responsibility for their own learning. According to 
Herrera and Murry (2016), English as a foreign language (EFL) and English as a second 
language (ESL) programs are still grounded in the grammatical approach to language teaching. 
This means that some teachers have not yet been able to implement current communicative 
English teaching practices accurately, thus they might require some training. Furthermore, 
Jimenez (1996, as cited in Herrera & Murry, 2016) stated that students benefit from 
environments where the construction of meaning is central to language learning and could be 
attained through the effective involvement of students in the learning process. This is possible 


through the implementation of learner-centered teaching principles and practices where students, 


not teachers, become responsible for their learning process as well. Weimer (2002) argued that 
the difference between learner-centered and teacher-centered instruction rests in the fact that the 
spotlight must move from the teacher to students and instruction must focus on what students are 
doing, what are they learning, how they are learning, the learning conditions, and whether 
students are retaining and applying new knowledge. Therefore, implementing learner-centered 
teaching principles as an alternative communicative strategy will enhance students” English- 
speaking skills. 

To help teachers implement learner-centered principles in their classroom instruction and 
students to improve their communicative competence, a workshop for EFL teachers will be 
developed based on learner-centered principles, which will subsequently assist students to 
become independent language users. This workshop consists of the presentation of a theoretical 
background on learner-centered teaching in the EFL context, followed by a systematic 
description for learner-centered teaching principles (cognitive/metacognitive, 
motivational/affective, developmental/social, individual difference) as an alternative strategy to 
enhance learners” communicative skills. Furthermore, the design of in-class and out of class 
learner-centered communicative activities is introduced to teachers based on the iBT TOEFL 
speaking practice test. The workshop concludes with the presentation of two successful EFL case 
study results in relation to learner-centered teaching along with the issues and implications of 
applying this alternative strategy in the development of English-speaking skills. In addition, a 
rubric to evaluate each learner-centered English-speaking activity is provided to ensure that these 
activities meet the requirements for learner-centered teaching. The purpose of this workshop is to 
guarantee that a constructivist and communicative approach to language teaching is being 


attained through thorough English language teaching practices. The workshop assists teachers 


and students in the development of 21* century and lifelong learning skills to enable learners to 
become critical thinkers and communicate fluently and accurately in their professional and 
academic lives. 

Implementing learner-centered teaching principles as an alternative communicative 
strategy to improve learners” English-speaking skills will help students have active roles in the 
classroom and give them control over the direction of activities (Parish, 2004). Moreover, 1t will 
guide students in selecting content of instruction that is relevant to their needs, take part in 
authentic communicative tasks, and learn inside and outside the classroom without a language 
instructor. Likewise, learner-centered teaching principles will encourage teachers to use 
authentic English-speaking activities, listen actively for themes that emerge from learners, and 
constantly assess teaching and learning in relation to students” prior experiences and knowledge 


(Parrish, 2004). 


Chapter Two: Literature Review 


In this chapter, I review scholarly articles on the use of learner-centered teaching in the 
EFL classroom. I particularly focus on the influence of learner-centered principles in the 
development of English-speaking skills. I also provide a general overview of the implementation 
of learner-centered teaching principles as an alternative communicate strategy. Specifically, I 
concentrate on the adaptation of in-class and out of class communicative activities in compliance 


with learner-centered teaching principles to develop English-speaking skills. 


Learner-centered Teaching in the EFL Context 

Teaching English in the EFL context has been one of the most challenging experiences 
for teachers who are not only nonnative English speakers but also lack the adequate training in 
the process of language teaching and learning. According to Herrera and Murry (2016), in EFL 
settings, there is considerable investment in the English language; however, “English language 
proficiency is not generally observed in students” (p. 164). The lack of language proficiency can 
be attributed to both teachers and students shared responsibility for the successful 
implementation of effective teaching and learning practices in the English language today. In 
other words, this problem results from either having students whose learning motivation is low 
due to classroom activities that are not meaningful and challenging enough, or teachers who, 
despite professional development efforts, still use traditional approaches to teaching and lack the 


understanding of how to implement efficient teaching and learning methods. Likewise, Wright 


(2011) claimed that today’s classroom instruction tends to be extremely teacher-centered and this 
has a “negative effect on students becoming successful or mature learners” (p. 92). In teacher- 
centered settings, students’ language-learning process suffers from putting too much emphasis on 
either the teacher’s role in the classroom or textbook activities that lack authenticity and are 
meaningless, which results from a traditional approach to second language teaching and learning. 

The implementation of learner-centered English-speaking skills and practices take part in 
a vital role for future generations of English language learners who are not only required to 
participate in socio-economic, but also in academic and professional demands through the 
application of higher-order/critical thinking skills. According to Wali (2018), English language 
learners who are not proficient language users might be put at a disadvantage due to the 
insufficient linguistic capacity to compete at an international level. Furthermore, a reexamination 
of English language curriculum along with a revision of current ELT materials- teaching 
approaches, methods, and strategies- is essential to determine the “limitations and strenghts of 
the overall curriculum” (Wali, 2018, p. 31). In addition, educators should consider other factors 
as potentially responsible for students’ low levels of English proficiency. This awareness will 
allow the ELT curriculum to shift from a traditional, grammar-based approach, to a more 
communicative learner-centered approach that allows learners to become responsible for their 
own learning, giving students an optimal setting for acquiring the language skills they need 
(Parrish, 2004). Using a more learner-centered curriculum, where students take responsibility 
for learning, will change the focus of the teaching and learning process, favoring learners’ skills 
development to function actively in their communities. 

Similarly, Lu and Han (2018) promoted the implementation of leaner-centered teaching 


as a new training mode that has been widely accepted in the EFL context. According to these 


authors, learner-centered teaching has consistently proven to be a teaching approach consistent 
with constructivist learning theories that enhance talent cultivation and comprehensive 
development of students” personality. Further, evidence on the increased students’ motivation is 
noticeable due to the implementation of different cognitive and emotional activities in the 
learning process, which creates a positive learning environment for students and teachers (Lu & 
Han, 2018). This means that the implementation of a more learner-centered view of language 
teaching, specifically to the English-speaking skills development, can improve the quality of 
learning and cultivate students’ learning practices to become competent, skill-based, job focused, 
and morality-driven human resources that contribute effectively to modern society (Wali, 2018). 

Lin (2015) demonstrated that the integration of learner-centered teaching practices into 
the development of English language skills (listening, speaking, reading, and writing) is visible 
through learners’ enhanced motivation and self-efficacy in performing specific language skills, 
such as writing. Furthermore, learner-centered teaching not only motivates students to become 
active participants and creators of their own learning, but it also increases language self-efficacy 
in one’s language performance. Hence, integrating learner-centered principles in the act of 
English-speaking can increase students’ communicative skills. In addition, the effects of 
integrating a learner-centered approach into the EFL classroom resulted in “students’ improved 
learning attitudes, positive feeling and perceptions of English language skills, increased 
confidence and self-consciousness, and less teachers’ workload” (Lin, 2015, p. 454). 

The development of a learner-centered curriculum in the EFL context ensures a greater 
opportunity for students to manage their learning process in a more meaningful and authentic 
way. Cleveland-Innes and Emes (2005) claimed that learner-centered teaching principles 


motivate students to think reflectively and critically to meet curriculum demands and participate 


in lifelong learning activities. Furthermore, a revised EFL learner-centered curriculum 
guarantees the implementation of outcomes related to development of skills that allow learners to 
create personalized and effective strategies for learning through instructor-student and student- 
student interactions. In this context, students develop meaningful experiences in the targeted 
language skills. 

Last, yet most importantly, a revised English language curriculum in the EFL context that 
changes the focus from teacher to students as well as from a traditional approach to a more 
learner-centered approach depicts an “increased achievement in learners’ performance and 
students score higher than in a traditional classroom setting” (Salinas & Garr, 2009, p. 227). 
Therefore, implementing learner-centered teaching in the development of English-speaking skills 


activities can produce competent and grade-level proficient English language users. 


Learner-centered Teaching Defined 

Phungphol (2005) defined learner-centered teaching as an approach that is currently 
gaining popularity in foreign countries and has become a powerful and effective language 
teaching and learning practice that facilitates an assortment of creative teaching, learning, and 
assesment strategies that motivate and enhance learning. Likewise, Parrish (2004) claimed that 
learner-centered teaching gives learners an optimal setting to acquire and develop language skills 
to function effectively in today’s society. In the learner-centered paradigm, students’ knowledge 
and experiences are recognized, giving learners an active role in the classroom. On this basis, 
learners make choices about content and classroom activities, control the direction of activities, 
and select content of instruction that is relevant to their interest and needs (Parrish, 2004). In 


addition, classroom interaction and tasks are more authentic, teachers use authentic language to 


communicate with students, learners develop strategies that help them learn inside and outside 
the classroom, and teachers listen actively and constantly assess learners. However, though the 
student plays an important role in the learner-centered approach, “being learner-centered focuses 
attention on “learning”, not the learner” (Weimer, 2002, p. xvi). 

Weimer (2002) suggested five key instructional practices for teaching and learning to 
become more learner-centered. In this context, learning is directed towards social change 
(balance of power), learners actively construct their own learning rather that passively receive it 
from the teacher or textbook (the function of content), and teachers lecture less (the role of the 
teacher). Furthermore, students become independent, self-monitored, and self-regulated beings 
(responsibility of learning); and, assessment promotes learning (evaluation purposes). In 
addition, learner-centered teaching focuses on what and how the student is learning as well as 
whether the student is applying and retaining what is being learned. As a result, Weimer (2002) 
defined learner-centered teaching as an approach where the spotlight moves from the teacher to 
students and instruction focuses on what the students, not teachers, are doing to acquire the 
language skills they need. 

Similarly, Jones (2007) stated that learner-centered teaching is not a place for students to 
decide what to do and learn, but is a place where students’ needs are addressed as a group and 
individually. Further, learner-centered teaching encourages students to participate actively in the 
learning process. According to Jones (2007), in the learner-centered classroom, students find 
themselves working alone or in groups, sharing ideas, comparing and discussing answers, 
reading and interacting in relation to one another’s written and spoken productions, as well as 
interacting with the teacher. In this setting, the role of the teacher is more of a facilitator that an 


instructor. 


Saulnier et al. (2008) corroborated previous studies, claiming that in the learner-centered 
paradigm the purpose is not to transfer knowledge, but to create an environment where students 
discover and construct knowledge for themselves, as they become part of a community that 
makes discoveries and solves problems; this promotes critical and high-order thinking. 
Furthermore, learner-centered teaching enhances the quality of instruction that students receive 
with less lecturing and talking, allowing learners to become “co-producers of learning and take 
responsibility for attaining language and content objectives” (Saulnier et al., 2008, p. 170). 
Similarly, Schiller (2009) defined learner-centered teaching as an educational and instructional 
philosophy where elements of teaching and learning are redefined and reformed. Therefore, with 
learner-centered teaching, students are no longer passive receivers of knowledge, but active 
participants and co-constructors of learning through “discovery, inquiry, and problem solving 
skills that emphasize students’ intrinsic motivation” (Schiller, 2009, p. 369). 

Likewise, Bishop et al. (2014) referred to learner-centered teaching as an effective 
approach for enhancing students’ teaching and learning experience because students are required 
to take new learning roles and co-responsibilities, beyond just taking notes, listening to the 
teacher teach, or submitting assignments. According to Bishop et al. (2014), learner-centered 
teaching changes instructors’ perspectives in understanding how humans learn (humanizing 
pedagogy), prepares students for their careers, and teaches students how to become lifelong 
learners. Furthermore, learning-centered teaching empowers students with new skills such as 
“learning how to learn while developing communicative and metacognitive skills to evaluate 
themselves, their peers, and instructors” (Bishop, et al., 2014, p. 50). Similarly, Moate and Cox 
(2015) asserted that learner-centered teaching pedagogy emerged from the constructivist learning 


theory where knowledge is perceived as a result of “social and relational processes that prioritize 
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on students” individual process of constructing personal knowledge instead of superficial 
mastery of course contents” (p. 382). Therefore, the learner-centered teaching paradigm, based 
on a constructivist theory, serves as a platform for learners to acquire the language skills they 
need through critical and higher-order thinking skills development so that they can fully 
participate in today’s competitive, English-speaking society. 

In response to the learner-centered teaching philosophy, researchers around the world 
have developed a framework that embodies a set of principles that facilitate this philosophy 
through the learner-centered psychological principles (LCPs) that consist of 14 theory-based 


principles that can be applied to English-speaking skills development. 


Learner-centered Psychological Principles (LCPs) 

The implementation of Learner-centered Psychological Principles (LCPs) in education 
and curriculum programs provides educators with opportunities to implement learner-centered 
teaching, promoting students’ motivation and higher-order thinking skills development (Pierce & 
Kalkman, 2003). Meece (2003) argued that support for LCPs not only affords oportunities for 
learners of all ages to develop cognitive skills and language competence, but it also helps 
learners gain independence and autonomy as well as allows students to connect positively with 
facilitators and peers. Furthermore, LCPs provide a more holistic approach to language teaching 
that includes strategies to promote high academic achievement as well as reduced levels of 
emotional distress in the EFL/ESL context (Meece, 2003). Likewise, according to Carreiro 
(2003), learner-centered psychological principles emerged as a framework for improving teacher 
practices that would enhance students’ learning and motivation using the most current 


knowledge in the field. Within this basis, an appreciation of students’ voice is developed while 
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setting appropriate challenges through attention to individual developmental differences, the 
teaching of higher-order thinking skills, and the creation of positive interpersonal relationships. 

In 1990, the American Psychological Association brought special attention to the Task 
Force of Psychology in Education in order to determine ways in which “psychological 
knowledge base related to learning, motivation, and individual differences could contribute to the 
enhancing of students” quality of education” (McCombs, 1997, p. 2). The task force for this 
project was to determine how to integrate psychology research and theory with education and 
similar disciplines, with the purpose of defining general principles in order to provide a 
framework for schools” redesign and reform; this resulted in the creation of twelve initial 
principles, which supported the learner-centered perspective or model (McCombs, 1997). 
McCombs (1997) stated that these principles provided a framework that guided decisions about 
content, environment, and opportunities for learning inside and outside the classroom setting, as 
there is research justification for these practices. 

Consequently, in 1997, the APA Task Force classified learner-centered practices into 
four domains inspired by the theoretical foundations of the initial principles in the same four 
categories: “Cognitive and Metacognitive Factors, Motivational and Affective Factors, 
Developmental and Social Factors, and Individual Differences Factors” (Pierce & Kalkman, 
2003, p. 128). These fourteen principles (LCPs) are now classified within four categories that 
define what is known in terms of “learning and learners as a result of research conducted into 
both and are applicable to all levels and types of learning, including distance education” 


(Hannum et al., 2008, p. 214). These LCPs are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Learner-centered Psychological Principles (LCPs) 





Cognitive and Metacognitive Factors 





Principle 1: Nature of the learning 
Principle 2: Goal of the learning 
Principle 3: Construction of knowledge 
Principle 4: Strategic thinking 
Principle 5: Thinking about thinking 


Principle 6: Context of learning 





Motivational and Affective Factors 





Principle 7: Motivational and emotional influences 
Principle 8: Intrinsic motivation to learn 


Principle 9: Effects of motivation on effort 





Developmental and Social Factors 





Principle 10: Developmental influences on learning 


Principle 11: Social influences on learning 





Individual Differences Factors 








Principle 12: Individual differences in learning 
Principle 13: Learning and diversity 


Principle 14: Standards and assessment 
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Note. This table has been developed based on the learner-centered psychological principles from Hannum 


et al. (2008, p. 215). 
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The Cognitive and Metacognitive Factors present a framework for analyzing learners’ 
journeys in becoming reflective practitioners who are knowledgeable about learning strategies 
and thinking. Within this framework, Principle 1 refers to the intentional process of construing 
knowledge from prior information and experiences (sociocultural domain), while Principle 3 
refers to linking new information to prior knowledge and experiences. These principles allow 
learners to “construct and reconstruct knowledge through confronting new knowledge with 
already existing knowledge” (Pierce & Kalkman, 2003, p. 128). Within the Motivational and 
Affective Factors, students are expected to use self-regulated strategies to spend time and effort 
understanding and monitoring the strategies that require consideration of motivation. In this 
regard, intrinsic motivation is stimulated by “tasks that are relevant to learners’ personal interests 
and provide for personal choice and control” (Pierce & Kalkman, 2003, p. 130). 

The Developmental and Social Factors highlight the importance of social interaction and 
communication. Social interaction allows students to reflect on experiences when working in 
collaborative groups, as well as synthesize and integrate research-based suggestions in the 
development of communitive tasks (Pierce & Kalkman, 2003). Furthermore, these factors allow 
for the generation of ideas individually before students combine their thoughts with others and 
also ask students to analyze their individual and group participation. Lastly, yet most 
importantly, the Individual Differences Factors address individual differences in learning. Based 
on these principles, the facilitator implements a “criterion-reference mastery grading where 
students are required to complete at least one assignment per course objective” (Pierce & 
Kalkman, 2003, p. 131). Students are required to submit the first attempt to meet a language 
objective. Though the first attempt is not necessarily graded, it asks the learner to come prepare 


to discuss the issue and, if required, the instructor provides feedback on whether students’ first 
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review needs revision. This practice ensures an individualized discussion between students and 
instructor by following a mastery approach to assessment, while also confronting the educational 
beliefs of students as the major focus of educational psychology courses (Pierce & Kalkman, 
2003). 

Therefore, implementing Learner-centered Psychological Principles when teachers are 
aiming to development their students’ English-speaking skills, allows learners to engage in the 


learning process as a consequence of becoming reflective and self-regulated practitioners. 


English-speaking Skills 

The development of English language speaking ability is of paramount importance in the 
EFL language-learning context. Al-Sobhi and Preece (2018) argued that due to the status of 
English as a lingua franca, English has become the most spoken second language in the world 
and it plays a prominent role in developing the world’s academic, professional, and economical 
plateaus. This reality is apparent in many foreign language learning settings, such as the 
Ecuadorian context. Learning English as a Foreign Language in Ecuador is compulsory from 
first grade throughout high school and sometimes college education (Ministerio de Educación, 
2016). As a result, teachers are persistently encouraged to implement novel teaching strategies to 
address the lack of speaking proficiency. This urgency results, not only because the English- 
speaking skill proficiency is not evident in the EFL setting despite the investment in teachers’ 
professional training (Herrera & Murry, 2016), but also because language learners lack the 
opportunities to interact naturally with native speakers, a low level of motivation, and anxiety 
and insufficient confidence. Additionally, students’ limited opportunities for language use and 


interaction, as well as ineffective teaching, play a significant role in language learners’ 
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development (Short et al., 2018). It is important to remember that developing English-speaking 
skills is still regarded as the first step ascertaining whether a student knows or does not know a 
language that emphasizes that “speaking seems intuitively the most important language skill” 
(Al-Sobhi & Preece, 2018, p. 2). In other words, foreign language learners are more interested in 
learning how to speak the language to qualify as “speakers” of a language, giving the speaking 
skill high priority over the other language skills. 

Similarly, Devi and Rao (2018) claimed that communication is a basic requirement of 
human life and human language is different from other forms of communication. For this reason, 
the English language, as a means of communication, plays a vital role in expanding opportunities 
to integrate different cultures and ideologies through the development of English-speaking skills’ 
proficiency, which can improve learners’ academic and professional lives (Devi & Rao, 2018). 
Likewise, Devi and Rao (2018) argued that in enhancing a language skill, learners have to 
equally prioritize the learning of the four language skills: listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. According to Devi and Rao (2018), these skills cannot be practiced in isolation since 
active skills need to happen first (speaking and writing) and later extend into passive skills 
(listening and reading). This makes the English-speaking skill one of the most active and 
productive skills that needs to be developed through the implementation of suitable 
communicative and activity-based practices such as the learner-centered teaching principles. 

One way to assist learners in attaining English language proficiency does not only rely on 
the creation of crucial environmental conditions for English-speaking skills development, but it 
instead requires the targeting of specific language competences (Herrera & Murry, 2016). Celce- 
Murcia (2007, as cited in Li & Kim, 2020) classified English communicative competences into 


four dimensions as evidence of English language proficiency. Linguistic competence is defined 
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as the knowledge English language learners have about grammar while sociolinguistic 
competence is referred to as the knowledge of social and cultural context for the target language. 
Likewise, discourse competence is knowledge of verbal and nonverbal cues of communication 
while strategic competence is known as the ability to overcome linguistic challenges in 
communication (Li & Kim, 2020). In addition, according to Brown (2006 as cited in Herrera & 
Murry, 2016), communicative competence is the level of language at which the learners can 
decode and depict oral messages and personally navigate the meaning within a particular context. 
Furthermore, Li and Kim (2020) argued that higher communicative competence is the result of 
maximizing students” autonomy, which can be possible through learner-centered teaching. The 
four dimension of communicative competence must be a crucial part of teachers” plans for their 
curriculum and instruction for learners acquiring English as a foreign language (Herrera & 
Murry, 2016). 

Correspondingly, Hymes (1972, as cited in Xue, 2013) argued that communitive 
competence should be understood as the language user’s grammatical and social knowledge 
about how and when to use utterances appropriately. Additionally, according to Iwai (2009), 
Hymes (1972) devised the term “communicative competence,” in contrast to Chomsky’s limited 
linguistic grammatical perspective of language competence. Language is supposed to be 
perceived from its social and functional perspectives. In this regard, the most research- and 
theory-based approach to language teaching is the communicative approach or communicative 
language teaching (CLT). Herrera and Murry (2016) claimed that this approach resulted from the 
international concerns regarding the ineffectiveness of traditional methods, which created 
learners who could not actually use the target language in real communicative situations. CLT 


focuses on “learning language through and for communication and encompasses a constructivist 
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perspective of language learning, drawing meaning from experience” (Herrera & Murry, 2016, p. 
198). Moreover, the communicative approach is learner-centered since it is a teacher’s job to 
facilitate learners’ communication process and motivate learners to build a positive attitude 
towards learning. According to Iwai (2009), the “communicative approach is learner-centered” 
(p. 81) because learning focuses on the process rather than the outcome. In addition, learning 
should also be focused on the development of communicative competence through learners’ 
fluency and accuracy. Thus, the development of English-speaking skills depends not only on 
environmental factors, but also on the implementation of appropriate and current communicative 
language strategies. These strategies should be based on a constructivist view of language 
learning through learner-centered teaching principles as evident in learners’ English-speaking 


skills and communicative competence development. 


Learner-centered Principles and the English-speaking Skill 

Learners today need to become avid and proficient English language users, in terms of 
communication; therefore, it is paramount important to shift the focus to teaching speaking skills 
through the teacher-centered, traditional approach. Larasati (2018) argued that learner-centered 
teaching focuses on “students” needs, abilities, learning styles, and interests where the teacher 
functions as a facilitator of learning” (p. 153). This suggests that in order to help students 
enhance their speaking skills, alternative communicative strategies should be implemented 
through learner-centered teaching because most students learn a language to speak it (Al-Sobhi 
& Preece, 2018). Learner-centered teaching acknowledges students’ voices as central to the 
learning experience, encouraging self and lifelong learning experiences where teachers become 


coordinators rather than tellers or lecturers (Larasati, 2018). Furthermore, Larasati (2018) stated 
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that when studying English, the focus should not only be on syntactic accuracy and grammar, but 
also on providing students with opportunities to use the language is real life communicative 
contexts, which is attainable through the implementation of learner-centered teaching principles 
(LCPs) as the solution. 

Likewise, Awan (2018) claimed that the implementation of the latest methodologies of 
language teaching change the classroom environment and unconsciously involve students in 
learning, “hence improving their communication skills” (p. 1517). In other words, once learners 
become active rather than passive receivers of knowledge, learners take control of their own 
learning by participating. Furthermore, according to Awan (2008), one important feature of the 
communicative approach is to include learners in the mental process of language acquisition, in 
terms of language performance. In this context, learner-centered teaching principles can serve as 
a strategy to develop students’ English-speaking skills. 

Similarly, Lu et al. (2010) claimed that a particular emphasis has been put forth towards 
strengthening students’ learning initiative and the adoption of learner-centered teaching concepts 
in the EFL language context, which mainly focuses on developing students’ communicative 
language ability. In other words, implementing learner-centered teaching principles and applying 
them to the development of English-speaking skills has provided students with oportunities to 
improve their communicative language abilities. Further, Lu et al. (2010) argued that to develop 
students’ speaking skills, as well as their comprehensive language ability, the extensive use of 
information communication technologies (ICTs) should change accordingly. This implies that 
ICT-based activities should be used to encourage the integration of viewing, listening, and 
speaking in students while increasing their comprehensive language abilities. Therefore, 


implementing ICT tools, which allow random speech recognition along with the integration of 
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learner-centered principles into communicative activities, motivates students to communicate 
with one another without face-to-face contact (Lu et al. 2010). Lu et al. (2010) stated that this 
eliminates the shyness and embarrassment that occur in real life contexts and teachers are able to 
“collect recorded information to evaluate language achievement for further research” (p. 104). In 
addition, the implementation of ICTs in the development of speaking skills through learner- 
centered teaching, allows learners to contribute to a topic and give their opinions by participating 
in hand-on experience activities where students and teachers share the same focus while 


promoting “students” collaboration and communication” (Qamar, 2016, p. 295). 


Conclusion 

Finally, in constructing learners’ speaking skills through the implementation of learner- 
centered teaching principles, learning should be understood as a process through which the 
learners, not the teacher, build internal knowledge through experience (Li, 2015). Thus, to truly 
develop English-speaking skills learners must become actively involved and participate in a 
community of practice. In this framework, novel and effective strategies and techniques should 
be implemented in order to develop language communicative competence based on solid theory 


and research-based approaches to second language acquisition in the EFL context. 


Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, I provide information related to the workshop I have designed for teachers 
to help them use learner-centered teaching principles as a strategy to enhance students” English- 
speaking skills. I include the approach, method, strategies, and techniques available for this 
project as stated in the literature review. Herrera and Murry (2016) indicated that effective 
educators demonstrate logic-, theory-, and research-based reasons for the selection and sequence 
of actions teachers choose to incorporate in classroom instruction. This section ends with the 
explanation and presentation of the itinerary for this workshop. 

As an effective educator, it is my responsibility to provide a workshop that allows 
language instructors to consciously examine their current beliefs about human and mental 
development as well as language learning and acquisition theories (Herrera & Murry, 2016). The 
effective implementation of learner-centered teaching principles is highly dependent on how well 
teachers understand how to implement learner-centered instruction in their everyday practice. In 
other words, effective language instruction results from the review of current literature followed 
by teachers” personal research to acquire understanding of the theories that lead to effective 
teaching and learning practices. It is important to remember that even though learner-centered 
teaching has been proven to be effective, its implementation requires a substantial restructuration 
of the school’s curricula and materials in order to engage “learners into developing critical and 
higher-order thinking skills in specific areas” (Al-Mekhlafi & Nagaratnam, 2012, p.79). In the 


EFL context, classroom instruction tends to be teacher-centered, as students highly depend on 
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the instructor to help them develop language skills. Al-Mekhlafi and Nagaratnam (2012) asserted 
that teacher-centered methods still dominate the average classroom because both teachers and 
students tend to value teacher-focused approaches to language learning. 

To help students develop learning independence, it is necessary to select a suitable 
approach to serve as a guide to effectively engage learners in cognitive, active, and emotional 
commitment to acquire speaking skills (Kiran, 2020). According to Herrera and Murry (2016), 
dominant language instruction methodologies fall into one of these three approaches: 
grammatical approach, communicative approach, and cognitive approach. Therefore, the 
approach used in the implementation of learner-centered teaching, as a strategy to develop 
speaking skills, is the Communicative Approach, also known as Communicative Language 
Teaching. Iwai (2009) stated that the communicative approach is learner-centered because it 
facilitates the communication process and motivates learners to have a positive attitude towards 
learning. 

Amini (2011) argued that the learner-centered approach is a new approach to teaching 
and learning, and it is rooted in the learning theories of constructivism, which are based on the 
perception that learners have the “ability to construct knowledge and generate meaning for 
themselves” (p. 9). This notion suggests that regardless of the subject, the teacher’s role is to 
function as a facilitator who supports learning, provides guidelines, and orients a dialogue while 
creating a learning environment that increases students’ engagement and motivation (Amini, 
2011). This role is not attainable in teacher-centered education. Students’ engagement in learning 
environments, that allow interaction with one another through critical and higher-order thinking 
skills along with the development of learners’ communicative competence, guarantees the 


successful implementation of learner-centered teaching principles in the English-speaking skill. 
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Consequently, in the learner-centered teaching classroom, it is necessary to implement 
meaningful activities through strategies and techniques that increase intrinsic motivation and 
enhance communicative skills. 

The final product for this project is a workshop where I present information related to 
theory and research-based methods, approaches, and strategies used in implementing learner- 
centered teaching principles in English-speaking skills development. This contribution aims to 
provide teachers in the English learning context with a deeper understanding of the benefits of 
implementing a learner-centered approach to teaching before providing students with explicit 
classroom instruction. In addition, this project serves as teachers’ professional development 
through the exploration of novel approaches to language teaching, in terms of strategies that 
make use of ICTs to promote critical and higher-order thinking in the development of 
communicative competence. 

During the workshop, I share a PowerPoint presentation focused on the theoretical 
background of learner-centered teaching along with the learner-centered communicative 
activities. The workshop includes the different applications of learner-centered teaching 
principles when used to enhance students’ speaking skills. The presentation ends with the 
analysis of the issues and implications of implementing learner-centered teaching in the English 


learning context. 


Workshop Itinerary 
1. Theoretical background 
e Learner-centered teaching in the EFL context (Wali, 2018) 


e Learner-centered teaching practices (Weimer, 2002) 
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e Constructivist paradigm (Herrera & Murry, 2016) 


2. Alternative strategy to enhance speaking skills 
e Learner-centered teaching principles (Hannum et al., 2008) 


e TOEFL ¡Bt dependent and independent speaking practice 


3. Activities designed to develop English-speaking skills 
e In-class: Debate - Jigsaw Reading 


e Out of class: Poster Session - Panel Discussion 


4. Adopting a learner-centered pedagogy 
e Implications and issues in implementing student-centered learning (Al-Mekhlafi & 
Nagaratnam, 2012) 


e Case study in the context of Taiwan (Lin, 2015) and Japan (Yamagata & Yoshida, 2015) 


Theoretical background. 

In the theoretical background section, information about learner-centered teaching in the 
EFL context is presented based on Weimer’s (2002) study on Learner-centered Teaching: Five 
Key Changes into Practice. This study included the principles of learner-centered teaching as 
stated in the American Psychological Association (APA), which divides the principles into 
Cognitive, Metacognitive, Developmental, and Individual factors (Ware, 2006). 

Likewise, a solid theory- and research-based approach to second language teaching is 


shown, taking into account the impact of the implementation of learner-centered teaching into 
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the development of English-speaking skills. This presentation refers to the constructivist 
paradigm as well as the effect constructivism has on the development of communicative 


competences of English language learners. 


Alternative strategy to enhance speaking skills. 

In this part of the workshop, I talk about the elements needed to develop English- 
speaking skills based on the TOEFL ¡BT speaking practice test. There is a focus on individual 
and integrated speaking practice activities using different communication techniques such as 


debating, summarizing, stating of opinions, and the narrowing of specific information. 


Activities designed to develop English-speaking skills. 

These activities include an evaluation checklist to make sure that teachers consider 
whether the speaking activities meet the criteria to encourage learners to construct their own 
learning and develop high-order thinking skills. This checklist guarantees the implementation of 
learner-centered teaching principles into speaking skills activities by utilizing poster sessions, 
debates, jigsaw reading, and panel discussion as learner-centered strategies to develop 
communicative competence. In this regard, the communicative language teaching approach is 
considered to be the umbrella term upon which the strategy of learner-centered teaching is 


implemented. 
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Adopting a learner-centered pedagogy. 
In this section, a case study of the implication and issues of using learner-centered 
teaching is examined in order to allow teachers to reflect upon the issues they can potentially 


face in the English language learning context. 


Conclusion 

The workshop ends with two examples of the successful implementation of learner- 
centered teaching into writing and reading skills. The first example highlights the validity of 
using learner-centered teaching in developing learners’ writing skills called Learner-centered 
Blogging: A Preliminary Investigation of EFL Student Writer’s Experience by Lin (2015). The 
second example evaluates vocabulary image-based verb learning in students called Image-based 
Basic Verb Learning through Learner-centered and Teacher-centered Approaches by Yamagata 
and Yoshida (2015). These examples serve as evidence that the implementation of learner- 


centered teaching principles in the development of English-speaking skills is attainable. 


Chapter Four: Final Project 


The final product is a workshop where theory and research-based information is 
presented focused on learner-centered teaching and the development of EFL learners” English- 
speaking skills. In order to develop communicative competence, teachers are introduced to 
learner-centered teaching principles as an alternative strategy for developing students” speaking 
skills and using communicative activities; teachers evaluate their current teaching practices and 
the possibility of implementing these strategies to aid their students” second language learning 
and acquisition. This workshop allows instructors to better understand how learner-centered 
teaching works as a strategy to enhance speaking skills by helping students develop critical and 
higher-order thinking in an autonomous way and also to encourage teachers to change their role 
from lecturers to facilitators of language learning. The workshop itinerary has four sections 
presented in Figure 1, and it includes the theoretical overview section where I present relevant 
literature related to learner-centered teaching and the acquisition of English-speaking skills, 
followed by the alternative communicative strategy section where I introduce learner-centered 
principles as a novel strategy to enhance communicative competence. The third section addresses 
the presentation of four learner-centered communicative activities used to develop speaking 
skills in and outside the classroom setting. Finally, yet importantly, I discuss the implications of 
implementing learner-centered teaching in the EFL context along with the presentation of two 
successful research-based case studies implementing learner-centered teaching in the EFL 


context. 
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Figure 1 


Structure of Workshop Presentation 
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Theoretical Overview 

The first section considers information related to the teaching of English in the EFL 
context. Here, I present theory about the most popular methods used to teach English in the EFL 
setting and how efficient these are, based on the current demands of today’s world, in terms of 
learning English as a foreign language, displayed in Figure 2 (See Appendix A, Slide #2). I also 
encourage teachers to reflect about their perceived and actual classroom practice in terms of 
following a teacher-centered approach (traditional method) or a more student-centered approach 
(learning-centered teaching) as shown in Figure 3 (See Appendix A, Slide #3). Furthermore, an 
overview of the positive effects of learner-centered teaching in the EFL context is shown in 
Figure 4 (See Appendix A, Slide #4). This will help educators become aware of their own 
teaching practices and will provide insight into how to develop a more learner-centered 
curriculum by putting Weimer’s (2002) five key changes into practice (Figure 5, See also 


Appendix A, Slide #5). Lastly, yet most importantly, I provide information about the prevailing 


approaches to teaching a second or foreign language through the constructivist paradigm as the 


foundation for learner-centered teaching as displayed in Figure 6 (See Appendix A, Slide #6). 
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Figure 3 


Teacher-centered vs Learner-centered Approaches 
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Figure 5 


Five Key Changes into Practice 
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Alternative Communicative Strategy 

In the second section, I introduce learner-centered teaching as an alternative 
communicative strategy. Here, I present information related to the APA’s (1997, as cited by 
Pierce & Kalkman, 2003) learner-centered principles, based on the Task Force of Psychology in 
Education, as a framework for schools” redesign and reform in Figure 7 (See Appendix A, Slide 
#7). This information presents the four factors needed in order to increase students’ motivation 
as well as improve critical and higher-order thinking skills. In addition, I provide a description of 
each of the fourteen learner-centered principles divided into the four factors, according to the 
learner-centered pedagogy in Figure 8 (See Appendix A, Slide #8). This information will provide 
a clearer idea of how learner-centered teaching can benefit English-speaking skills development 
as shown in Figure 9 (See Appendix A, Slide #9). Last, I present a guideline for learner-centered 
teaching pedagogy based on the TOEFL iBT speaking practice test as most EFL students take 
this test after completing an advanced level of English language learning as shown in Figure 10 


(See Appendix A, Slide #10). 
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Figure 7 


Learner-centered Teaching Pedagogy 
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Figure 8 


Principles of Learner-centered Teaching 
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Figure 9 


Learner-centered Teaching and the English-speaking Skills 
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Figure 10 


Guidelines for Learner-centered Teaching in English-speaking Practices 
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Activities Designed to Develop Speaking skills 


In the third section, I present the activities used to assist learners in the development of 
their English-speaking skills along with a learner-centered evaluation checklist (See Appendix 
B), based on learner-centered teaching. Here, I share a description of each activity and how each 
one is learner-centered. These activities help students provide peer instruction and utilize 
resources other than the teacher since the teacher serves as a facilitator rather than a lecturer. The 
teacher can only become an informant (explicit instruction) after implementing learner-centered 


activities first, which will result in English-speaking skills development as showed in Figure 11 


(See Appendix A, Slide #11). 


Figure 11 
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Adopting a Learner-centered Pedagogy 

In the fourth and last section of this presentation, I present the implications of adopting a 
learner-centered pedagogy in the EFL context. Here, I refer to the implications in terms of the 
curriculum design, method of teaching and learning, and assessment practices, as shown in 
Figure 12 (See Appendix A, Slide #12). This will give teachers an idea of what is expected from 
them and the importance of getting a deeper understanding of this approach in order for it to be 
successfully implemented into the English-speaking skill. Furthermore, I present the issues with 
implementing learner-centered teaching. This will help stakeholders understand the possible 
issues that teachers will face while providing possible solutions to overcome these and other 
problems since EFL teaching and learning contexts vary from one country to another, as shown 
in Figure 13 (See Appendix A, Slide #13). Finally, two case studies focused on the successful 
implementation of learner-centered teaching pedagogy are included; one on image-verb learning 
in Figure 14 (See Appendix A, Slide #14) and the other on the development of writing skills in 


Figure 15 (See Appendix A, Slide #15) respectively. 


Figure 12 
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Figure 13 
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Figure 14 


Japanese EFL High School Students 
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Finally, throughout this workshop, I encourage teachers to reflect on their current 
teaching and learning practices and move towards a more learner-centered approach to language 
teaching. Within this framework, students can become independent language learners and 
teachers can take on a role more focused on facilitating, lowering their teaching effort, by 
lecturing less and providing more meaningful and relevant feedback when required. 
Furthermore, I emphasize the importance of implementing learner-centered principles as an 
alternative communicative strategy to develop speaking skills by utilizing true learner-centered 
communicative technique based on the TOEFL ¡BT speaking practice test. This can be done only 
when the teaching of communicative competence moves from teacher-centered to learner- 
centered teaching, keeping in mind that the focus in not primarily on learners, but on learning 
(Weimer, 2002). 

In this regard, Larasati (2018) argued that the relationship between learner-centered 
teaching and the speaking skill is relevant because the learner-centered pedagogy leads to 
learning through the completion of communicative tasks, taking into consideration students” 
needs and characteristics. To contribute to a more learner-centered teaching environment, I also 
provide an evaluation checklist that will assist teachers in making sure each communitive 
activity is learner-centered first, and that teacher-centered (traditional or explicit) instruction is 
included only once students have exhausted all of the possibilities to overcome language and 


vocabulary difficulties. 


Chapter Five: Conclusion 


Understanding current second language acquisition methods and approaches is not 
enough if teachers lack the knowledge to implement alternative communicative strategies. Most 
students” intentions for learning a language are to be able to speak it in different settings. It is 
imperative to remember that the demand of today’s thriving society is to provide learners with 
21“ century skills. These skills allow English learners to think critically, creatively, and 
cooperatively but also to become lifelong and competent language users, responsible for 
constructing their own learning. This elevated expectation for learning is attainable through the 
teacher’s willingness to become more of a facilitator rather than a lecturer, and students’ 
willingness to become actively involved in the learning process. 

It is essential to emphasize that without a learner-centered approach, founded upon the 
constructivist view of education, the development of critical/higher-order thinking and language 
skills is not possible. This fundamental requirement is the reason why implementing learner- 
centered teaching principles into the English-speaking skills allows learners to acquire novel 
strategies to overcome English language communication issues. Implementing learner-centered 
speaking activities increases students’ motivation and self-efficacy, making students independent 
lifelong learners (Lin, 2015). Therefore, teachers must become aware of alternative 
communicative strategies and find innovative ways to successfully apply learner-centered 


activities that promote the development of learners’ speaking skills. 
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I believe that despite teachers” efforts to help learners become competent language users, 
some educators still lack the knowledge regarding how to implement alternative communicative 
strategies and techniques. Developing an understanding of current strategies helps teachers 
achieve the objective of not only teaching their students grammar, but also to complement it with 
activities that encourage communication, since students are human beings whose language 
develops through their interactions with one another. In this regard, I believe that implementing a 
workshop presentation for English language instructors will assist them in the transition from 
teacher-centered (explicit) teaching to learner-centered teaching, motivating educators to 
optimize their efforts to help learners attain English language proficiency. This workshop 
presentation does not intend to discourage the use of preexisting approaches to language teaching 
and learning, but it serves as an introduction to an alternative communicative strategy to develop 
learners’ speaking skills. 

In addition, alongside this presentation, I provide a learner-centered evaluation checklist 
based on learner-centered teaching practices. This checklist can be used as a teacher’s resource 
to evaluate whether English-speaking skill activities are learner-centered and favor students’ 
development of critical and high-order thinking skills. This evaluation rubric helps teachers 
become aware of what is expected from students when using learner-centered teaching as an 
alternative strategy to develop English-speaking skills. 

My hope is that despite the implications and issues with implementing an alternative 
communicative strategy into the language teaching process, learner-centered teaching will still be 
considered an attainable option for second language learning and acquisition. This workshop can 
be used as an opportunity for teachers to redirect their efforts toward helping their students 


become independent and lifelong language learners. I believe that implementing learner-centered 
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teaching principles into the development of English-speaking skills is a valuable alternative that 
allows English learners to think critically, creatively, and cooperatively to solve their language 
problems before seeking the assistance of their teachers. 

Finally, future studies may contribute to this field through the application of a quali- 
quantitative research study after implementing learner-centered teaching speaking activities first 
and teacher-centered activities afterwards. The results from such a research project could be 
compared to provide further insight into whether speaking skills increase or not after using 
learner-centered teaching principles in the development of English-speaking skills. This type of 
research will enhance the reliability of this project, providing teachers with additional 


communicative strategies and helping students become independent language users. 
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b framework for school redesign and reform 
(McCombs, 1997) 


] 
r t } 


Teacher education 
EFL curriculum 





Students motivation & Higher- 
order thinking (Pierce & 
Kalkman, 2003) 
| 


Cognitive skills, autonomy, 
and positive rapport (Meece, 
= = 


—— a n > ——_—_ 


Cognitive/Metacognitive Motivational/Affective Developmental/Social Individual Differences 





Four learner-centered principles 
*| domains (APA, 1997, as cited by 
Pierce & Kalkman, 2003) 
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Cognitive/Metacognitive Motivational/Affective 


Principle 1: Nature of learning Principle 7: Motivational and emotional 
Principle 2: Goal of learning influences 

Principle 3: Construction of knowledge Principle 8: Intrinsic motivation to learn 
Principle 4: Strategicthinking Principle 9: Effects of motivation on effort 
Principle 5: Thinking about thinking 

Principle 6: Context of learning 


Learner-centered 


principles 


Developmental/Social Individual Differences 
Principle 12: Individual differencesin 


Principle 10: Developmental influences on learning 


— Principle 13: Learning and diversit 

; : A iple 13: versity 
Pri ie 11:5 linfl I 

nce tas Principle 14: Standards and assossment 


Hannum ot al., 2008, p.215) (PP) 
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English-speaking 
Skills + 1 Linguistic competence 
(grammar knowledge) 

+ Focus on students' needs, *2 oops Ese 
abilities, learning styles, and (social cultural knowledge) 
mterests + Engiiah $ a lingua franca (Al- + 3. Discourse competence ( verbal 

+ Ackowledge studenta” voices as Sahbi & Preece, 2018) and nonverbal cues) 
central whe encouraging sel- + Integrate different cultures and + 4. Strategic competence 
and Belong learning experiences ideologies (Devi & Rao, 2018) Ainguiahe challenges) 


Learner-centered 
Teaching 
Principles 


Communicative 
Competence 
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GUIDELINES FOR LEARNER- oe 
CENTERED TEACHING IN 
RELATION TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING SKILLS 
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digital posters to showcase 
final research projects 


topic to the class asking and 
answering questions 


s materials that favor 
their side of the argument 


and teach one another about 
their text 


DEVELOP SPEAKING SKILLS 
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practice presentation skills 
professionally 


peer instruction (LC), 
thesize, organize, and ask 
and respond to critical questions 


peers, and 
practice conflict resolution and 
negotiation 


lore previously unseen text 
and practice peer instruction 
skills through communication 


(Shapiro et al., 2018) 
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ADOPTING A LEARNER-CENTERED PEDAGOGY 





Modularization of 
courses 
Problem-based 
learning 
Emphasison 
learning 
outcomes 
Emphasis on 
process and 
competence 

















STAGES . More formative 
Field work & use of assessment 
ICTs . Peerand self- 
Awareness ofthe assessment 
what and why of . Choice of 
learning assessment method 
3. Use of tutorials 
4. Transferable skills 


LEARNING/TEACHING 
>» In-class 
> Out-of-class 




















ISSUES WITH IMPLEMENTING LEARNER-CENTERED TEACHING 


_~ Teacher-centered - 
i methods dominate 
the classroom 
_ practice 


~~ Teachersfailto 
implement 
learner-centered 


teaching  — i 


— Studentsare 
unfamiliarwith 
the termand r 
~~ missusetime —— 


_Studentsare 


/ phisically isolated 
from other 
learners and 


~ neglected — 





7 _- More prevalentin —_ 
` later years of o 
Y students degree 


Lack of 
technology and 
accessibility of 
_ resources | 


— Ineffectivein 
exam-oriented 
curricula and 
= syllabi 


- Needs of the whole o 
classroom are not } 
_ takenintoaccount / 


(Al-Mekhlafi & Nagaratman, 2012) e 


CASE STUDY #1 
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YAMAGATA & YOSHIDA'S 
(2015) STUDY ON IMAGE- 
BASED VERB LEARNING 
THROUGH PRETEST (TC) 
AND POSTTEST (LC) 
RESEARCH PROJECT 


AUTHORS SUGGEST THAT FOR 


TEACHING(LC) SHOULD BE 
IMPLEMENTED BEFORE 
TEACHER-CENTERED ACTIVITIES 


CASE STUDY #2 
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LIN’S (2015) STUDY 
FOCUSED ON STUDENTS' 
LEARNER-CENTERED 
WRITING EXPERIENCE 
AND THE EFFECTS ON 
WRITING PERFORMANCE 
AND LEARNER'S ATTITUDE 


AUTHORS SUGGEST THAT 
LEARNER-CENTERED ACTIVITIES 
IN THE EFL CLASSROOM 
INCREASE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
SKILLS WITH IMPLICATIONS ON 
LEARNERS’ MOTIVATION AND 
SELF-EFFICACY 
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COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
OF RESULTS FROM 100 
STUDENTS THROUGH A 
CARD GAME ACTIVITY 

(LEARNER-CENTERED) VS 

EXPLICIT ACTIVITY 
(TEACHER-CENTERED) 


RESULTS SHOWED A 
SIGNIFICANT LEVELOF 
IMPROVEMENT AFTER 
USING THE CARD GAME 

ACTIVITY (LC) WITH HIGH 
PROFICIENCY STUDENTS 
ONLY 





CORRELATIONAL 
ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 
WITH 18 COLLEGE 
STUDENTS WHO HAD TO 
WRITE 16 BLOG ENTRIES 
>, USING LANG 8 (ICT TOOL) 


DATA RESULTED FROM 
QUESTIONNAIRES, WORD 
COUNT PROCESSING, AND 
PRETEST-POSTTEST 
WHERE POSTTEST RESULTS 
WERE HIGHER THAN PRE- 
TEST 
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CONCLUSION 


> It is determined that implementing learner-centered speaking activities increases 
students’ motivation and self-efficacy. 


Understanding current second language acquisition methods and approaches is 
not enough if teachers lack the knowledge to implement alternative 
communicative strategies such as learner-centered teaching. 


» Learner-centered teaching principles allow English learners not only to think 
critically, creatively, and cooperatively, but also to become lifelong and competent 
language users, responsible for the constructions of their own learning. 


» It is essential to emphasize that without a learner-centered approach, founded 
upon the constructivist view of education, the development of critical/higher-order 
thinking and languages skills, such as speaking, might not be possible. 
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Appendix B: Learner-centered Speaking Activities Evaluation Checklist 
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The speaking activity and the learner 


a. The focus of the speaking activity is 
shifted from the teacher to the student 
(balance of power). 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


Strengths 
and 
weaknesses 





b. The speaking activity helps learners 
actively construct their own learning 
changing their existing conception into the 
real world (function of content). 





c. The speaking activity promotes learners’ 
development of expertise through 
interaction with the content in an intellectual 
manner, helping learners acquire and retain 
information (role of teacher) 





d. The speaking activity encourages students 
to become independent and autonomous 
learners, increasing their intellectual 
maturity (responsibility of learning). 





e. The speaking activity helps learners meet 
their desired learning outcome and teaches 
them to identify when knowledge does or 
does not need improvement (evaluation 
purpose and process) 























Note. This evaluation checklist was created based on the learner-centered Five Key Changes to Practice 


(Weimer, 2002), and it will be used to evaluate the English-speaking activities developed based on the 


TOEFL iBT international standardized English-speaking skills practice. Adapted from “Learner-Centered 


teaching: Five Key Changes to Practice,” by Weimer, M., 2002, pp. 8 — 17. Copyright 2002 by John 


Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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